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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


Hon. J. W. FuUS RIGHT, 

Chairman , Committee on Foreign Relations, 

U.S. Senate , W ashingtoTi, D.C. 

Lear Mr. Chairmlait : Transmitted herewith is a report pursuant to 
a study mission abroad undertaken by Senators Boggs and Fell, former 
Senator Smith and myself last fall in compliance with a request of 
the President. 1 The enclosed report which follows deab with the sit- 
uation in Viet Nam and Southeast Asia. I should note that the °roup 
was in India at the height of the Sino-Indian military crisis a'nd in 
the Southeast Asian region when the revolt in Brunei erupted. • We 
were afforded, thereby, an unusual opportunity to familiarize our- 
selves with both situations. 

. This 1S the hith report growing out of the mission. As I wrote you 
m forwarding the group’s first report to the committee, 2 I communi- 
cated directly to the President on December 26 our findings on the 
Berlin-European situation, the Sino-Indian dispute and Vietnamese- 
Southeast Asian developments. Additional observations pertaining 
largely to the administration of policies overseas" were transmitted to 
the Secretary of State on January 7. With reference to the Peace 
Corps, the Director, Mr. Sargent Shriver was apprised orally of 
certain findings on January 17. 

, "Bhe focus of the enclosed report is south Viet 27am. In that nation 
the commitment _of the United States is the most direct and deepest 
m Southeast Asia, involving as it does about 12,000 Americans on 
dangerous assignment and public expenditures at an annual level of 
hundreds of millions of dollars. What transpires in Viet Nam in- 
ev ^kly colors the course of U.S. policy throughout Southeast Asia. 

Wntmg in an individual vein. I should note that my recent visit to 
Viet Nam was the fourth in a aecade. I had previouslv traveled to 
that country in 1953, 1954, and 1955 and have watched, with interest, 
developments in that country in subsequent years. 

I have a great admiration for President Ngo Dinh Diem which 
dates from his exceptional achievements in the transition to independ- 
ence (1954—55). In that period his personal courage, integrity, aeter- 
mination, and authentic nationalism were essential factors in fore- 
stalling a total collapse in south Viet Nam and in bringing a measure 

of order and hope out of the chaos, intrigue, and widespread 
corruption. r 

Nevertheless, it would be a disservice to my country not to voice a 
deep concern over the trend of everits in Viet Nam in the 7 years 
v>hich have elapsed since my last visit. What is most disturbing is 

o 


* /PV d e d ^ P7 f . rom thc President, dated Oct. 22, 1962. 

Sena^ January 1963. DglD? Earope * ’ rcport 10 ^ Committee on Foreign Relation*. U.S. 
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IV LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 

that Viet Nam now appears to be, as it was then, only at the begin- 
ning of a beginning in coping with its grave inner problems. All of 
the current difficulties existed in 1955, along with hope and energy to 
meet them. But it is 7 years later and $2 billion of U-S. aid later. 
Yet, substantially the same difficulties remain if, indeed, they have 
not been compounded. 

I wish to note in closing the exceptional contribution of the other 
members of the group to the work of the mission- Although not of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, their participation was full, 
energetic, and indispensable. The report which follows is the product 
of our joint observations and effort. 

Sincerely yours, 

Mike Mansfield. 
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VIET NAM AND SOUTHEAST ASIA 


1. INTKOD UCTOHT 


of , 1962 ’ Chinese forces moved out of Tibet in an assault 

Tbp rJ! dlan 'f- nny 111 the Nort h Eas_t. Frontier Agency (NEFA) 
The Chinese action was unexpected, militant, and relentless- and it 

earned deep into Indian territory, almost to the banks of the Brah- 

^,rf+ U )! r rv yer ' the advance halted as suddenly as it had begun 

and the Chinese staged a unilateral withdrawal. 

Ostensibly the action arose from a border dispute which for some 

time had been the subject of negotiations between Delhi and Pekin* 

ut it also constituted the first unabashed use of Chinese militarv 

power m strength against an independent southern AsiS n^igffi 

in modern tunes.* fhe power was employed, mom over “in a mc£ 

humiliating fashion against India, with which Pekin* had aSduoS 

cultivated friendly relations for some years. Thes? unus^ IfaS 

suggested that, beyond border considerations, there were other imnli 

cations in the afir. It might well have teen desired as manv 

observers believed, to discredit Indian leadership and to demonstrate 

to nations of Southeast Asia that the new Chfna could btruthW 

witter 115 bUt ’ elthSr Way ’ lfc was the P° wer to b e reckoned 

lente S ^rrS e 2 a 0?0 r Second outbreak of vio- 

aence occurred 2,000 miles to the south in Brunei. Bv contrast this 

incident was associated not with a projection of outside power toward 

Southeast Asia but with its recession from the region. "Fo be sure the 

Makra r indon C es I i^ lne 5 ohsc ?™ inner implications, involving 

Wplfl indonesia 5 and perhaps even the Philippines. The violence 
however, came only after it was clear that the British intended to 
withdraw from remaining political responsibilities in Southeast Asia 

These two contrasting incidents underscore the basic problem which 

oT f » »« C TdSdt 

Erar f 1 incident foreshadows the completion of 
W estem European political and military withdrawal from the reoinr* 
On the other hand, the Sino-Indian clash points clearly to the possi- 
bd i^ °f a deeper projection of Chinese power into Southeast A^a 


u S u- r \ ^ummerciai communities which have lonr 

been establ ished m Southeast Asia. Heretofore, hUSSw, Pet® 

Tlb e un 0 r n e «lt It »S”«,rSy «f££d ’in "ort'SlSu. 0 * 
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influence has been diplomatic, ideological, economic, and only indi- 
rectly military, as in the case of aid to north Viet h-am. But the 
Sino-Indian clash makes clear that it is now necessary forthe South- 
east Asian nations to reckon with the enlargement of the Chinese role 
at any time to include the direct use of military power m a full modern 
revival of the classic pattern of Chinese imperial techniques m bouth- 

^That such is the possibility serves to emphasize the hiatus of power 
and responsibility which has been left in Southeast Asia by the West- 
ern European withdrawal. The small independent states, mostly 
successors to colonial regimes, have been unable to fill the breach out of 
their present capabilities. While these states have immense potential, 
they are still weak and much of their social structure is inadequate to 
the demands of stable and independent survival m the world of the 

second half of the 20th century. _ „ e 

It has been largely in compensation for this weakness that U.o. 
policies for Southeast Asia have formed over the past decade, b rom 
the most limited and casual interest scarcely a dozen years ago, we 
have plunged heavily into the affairs of that region. It would be more 
accurate to say, perhaps, that we have backed into the mvolvement 
For it was the bitter conflict with the Chinese m Korea at the other 
end of Asia which directed our attention sharply to the southern nann: 
of the continent. And it was largely out of the estimates of the mill- 
tary necessities of that conflict that we became immersed m boutheast 

Whatever the impetus, the commitment has already been very costly. 
In terms of aid, military and other, to Southeast Asia 
volume has been in the neighborhood of $5 billion through 1962. The 
commitment has also involved the building of large aid and informa- 
tion structures and other administrative machinery in virtually evem- 
nation in the region. There was, for example, a total of about 180 U.b. 
military and civilian personnel in all of Southeast Asia m 1950. Today 

the figure is in the neighborhood of 18,000.* . . . , . 

Further, the involvement led to our assuming the imtiativeindevis- 
ing the Southeast Asia Treaty of 1954, which, m effect, pitted U.b. 
prestige against a Chinese advance into the region. This treaty, 
m turn, has led to our underwriting much of the cost of building and 

maintaining the SEATO defense structure. _ ’ , . , 

The deepening involvement m Southeast Asia carried us to the brink 

of war in northViet Kara in 1954 .and.agam m Laos m 1961. More 
recently, it has included the assignment of substantial U-S. mil ry 

forces to Thailand as well as to south Viet Nam. . , rr„wh 

These facts are cited to stress the key position, which the United 
' States has come to occupy in the present situation in Southeast Asia 
For it is well to note the obvious at the outset : Any sudden wi 
from this position-^as, for example, by the sudden termination ofaid 
programs— would open the region to upheaval and chaos, mat would 
eventually emerge is uncertain hut there is little doubt that, m pr 
circumstances, the Chinese shadow on the northern periphery would 
lengthen over- Southeast 'Asia. ,.,u a i ,...-. '■ ~ ! ' 

* The figures Include Viet Nam, Cambodia, Laos, Burma, Thailand. Malaya, and Indonesia. 

T Vfi^rM d eiclude 1 aM P Pbmpplne* C yrbere! 0 S 1 conrtef £«e° baa lone been a special and 
close relationship. 
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VIET NAM AND SOUTHEAST ASIA 


2. VIET NAM 

Introductory 

The deepening involvement of the United States has brought with 
it an accumulation of problems of foreign policy throughout Southeast 
Asia. The critical focus, however, is Viet Nam. It was in that coun- 
try, while it was still under the control of France, that the first major 
U.S. commitment, largely of military aid, was made on the South Asian 
mainland. 

Estimates of U.S. aid of all kinds to French Indochina through 
1954place the figure at about $1.2 billion. In that vear there occurred 
the French military disaster at Dien Bien Phu. Tlie French then un- 
dertook a drastic reduction of their commitment in Viet Nam, and the 
United States stepped into the breach. We entered, not as a replace- 
ment for France, but in support of indigenous Vietnamese national- 
ists who came to the fore in south Viet Nam in the wake of the French 
withdrawal. From that time on, our policies became an indispens- 
able factor in preventing the southern half of the country from 
falling to the Communist-led and Chinese-supported Vietminh revo- 
lutionary movement under Ho Chi Minh. 

When Ngo Dinh Diem became President in 1955, the United States 
assumed the preponderant burden of outside support for the new 
Republic in south Viet Nam. That relationship has continued to the 
present day. French influence is now largely confined to the spheres 
of commerce^ investment, and culture. Other nations and interna- 
tional organizations make contributions of various kinds to Viet- 
namese development. But In matters of defense, internal stability, 
and economic support, the Vietnamese Government has come to de- 
pend almost wholly on the United States for outside assistance. 

In terms of aid, the assumption of this preponderant responsibility 
has meant U.S. outlays of $1.4 billion for economic assistance during 
the period of 1955-62. This economic aid has had some effect on 
Vietnamese development, but its primary purpose has been to sustain 
the Vietnamese economy so that it, injtum, could maintain the burden 
of a military establishment which has been upward of 150,000 men 
for the past half decade. On top of economic aid, there has also 
been provided large amounts of military equipment and supplies and 
training for the Vietnamese Army, Navy, and Air Force ana tor other 
defense purposes. For the period 1955-62 the total of aid of all kinds 
to Viet Nam stands at more tnan $2 billion. 

In spite of this great commitment, the responsibility of the United 
States in south Viet Nam has never been and is not now full, in the 
sense that the French once exercised that responsibility. Despite 
Communist propaganda to the contrary, ultimate responsibility re- 
poses, not in Washington but in the Vietnamese Government in 
Saigon. The role of the United States is supplementary, advisory, 
an<f perhaps exhortatoiy, but it is not, in the end, controlling. U.S. 
assistance is, of course, of the greatest significance in Viet Nam, but 
the power of decision and, hence, responsibility, resides in the Viet- 
namese Government. The point is stressed because the distinction 
between ultimate responsibility and heavy but supplemental respon- 
sibility is not an academic one. Rather it is central to an understand- 
ing of what is transpiring in Viet Nam, and it controls both the possi- 
bilities and limitations of American policy. 

94851 — cs 2 
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Background 

The distinction takes on particular importance at this time because 
military conflict has now become, once again, the predominant accent 
of the situation in Viet Nam as it has not been since 1954. In that 
earlier time, the armed guerrilla struggle of the Vietmmh was di- 
rected against France. It included Vietnamese of many political 
complexions, not merely the Vietcong (the Communists) , and it spread 
throughout Viet Nam, north and south. However, the point of con- 
centrated conflict was in the Red River region of north Viet N am. 

In an attempt to crush the Vietminh guerrillas of that period, the 
French built up their own forces in Indochina to 200,000 men, includ- 
ing a large contingent of foreign legionnaires. They also developed a 
Vietnamese Army of about 200,000 and supporting forces m excess of 

After the French defeat at Dien Bien Phu, which was a defeat of 
will and spirit as well as a military reverse, the war was brought to a 
halt by agreements signed at Geneva, and a cease-fire came into effect 
under the supervision of a truce team of Indians, Poles, and Cana- 
dians. Viet Nam was also divided by the Geneva accords into what 
was supposed to have been temporary zones of a Communist-controlled 
territory north of the 17th parallel and a non-Communist-controlled 

region in the south. , , , 

Since the division of Viet Nam, there have been sporadic and local 

uprisings in the north, but as a practical matter, guerrilla warfare 

on a major scale has been confined to the south. It has been directed 

against the Government of the Republic of Viet Nam and, more 

recently, also against TJ.S. support forces. , 

Even in the south there was a lull in the struggle from 1955 until 
1959. During that time, a considerable amount of constructive work: 
was undertaken. Agricultural production increased under the impetus 
of peace and land reform. A modest beginning was made m indus- 
trialization. Communications were reopened and enlarged. hduca- 
tPon expanded, as did other social services. The authority of the 
central government was extended outward from Saigon and other 
major cities as travel by road and rail once again became safe through- 
out much of the south. ,. . 

In the past 3 years, however, these constructive achievements have 

been overshadowed by the resumption of guerrilla warfare on a 
large scale. Once again, a large part of south Viet Nana has become 
unsafe a short distance outside the cities. Attacks occur in the mg_ 
iust a few miles from Saigon. And from time to time bombs again 
explode within the capital itself. In short, the war of the rice paddies, 
the jungle paths, and the mountain trails, the war of terror has resumed 
and grown to the proportions of major conflict In 1962, about 25,000 
Vietnamese were killed in this conflict. The attacks of the Vietcong 
guerrillas averaged over 100 per week during the year and ranged m 

size from squad to battalion level. , 

The numerical strength of the_ Vietcong guerrillas has increased 

steadily until it is now at the highest point since he cease-fire m 
1954. At that time, an estimated 10,000 Vietcong iaaed into the peas- 

j&srissss&'si ssswvsssffsfc rs 
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VIET NAM AND SOUTHEAST A8IA 5 

^™Sate<T22 OOO 3 ^ 7 ^^ tl0n f rom the n°rth until it has reached 

irregula^o^TooMe^ 

^SatKui^J? 1 ? ""I Weap0n f‘ ^ recent months, some 
gove™1foSl P haS **“ empl °' ved in battle gainst the 

lar A milhI^ h 0 ! ;t g Kt r ^ IJaS h th r Government of the Republic has a remu- 
forcT l^ establishment of over 200,000 men in the army, navyldr 

corps' and a civiU^a^v?? isals<ni supplemental Slf-dYhmse 
An? repo^X fs nSl 1^’ togetiier, contain about 170,000 men. 

- ' f ^ • .. 5j000 montagnards havs also t>66n trained in ar> 

ScTnSe C E T^S mp ‘ S T Ss -riS 

al.SST Sr« T,5tIj " t “’” s ot » 

inmmW 6611 Remonstrated time and again,' however, that superiority 

kind of Sict “Sffiv ^. arantor of success in the 

temporary analnc-iS^ ^confronte the Vietnamese Government. Con- 
lemporary analogies are to be found in Malaya, north 'Africa T ar*= 

and even in the earlier guerrilla conflict in Viet Nam against France.’ 

achieved bv thYlewf** co ? flicts > M Malaya, was substantial success 
u^til the 5 DrincfnS ^ e rf ?d ; eV f n m that situation, it was not achieved 
pendence from , d ° gan ° f Ae guerrilla forces-inde- 

actiS the deTenTen C ° ntad “ WM ?”*** b ? the tangible political 

The new strategy 

effective* hi ° f numbers ^ equipment was not 

r^SS m Preventing a progressive weakening of the Government’s 

S^y b6 ^ “ 195& - 59 -tSSTS 

soirifi v£ N^hz% P hI ent f hat the P ros pects for a total collapse in 
evaluation of the situatiC was "Srtake^Tthat'y^r bt4°e ViX 

S^de^ ? s V i^w?tratL^?b U ^ ted / te ^ ^ The ^ ie tnamese tW 

speckl MliticS nes for meet mg the situation. After 

fesa; 

S “dfrlt SS ,TlT d V p t”‘ a ^°” t i '”°® m “iSorthVkt S' 
lar^e^lffi aid^oul 16 ^ 656 f ° rces in addition to the 

country. ^ d ^ P wluch was alread y functioning in the 

The new U.S.-support forces were designed to provide' tactical ad- 

tS isiiSFsa?' 

am since the beginning of the program of intensified assistance. 

“ / 

■Who in\“b°t^Mmote r mounMLnra^r“w“atSn b Vl< ; ! t <: N^ u nQmberlllg ander ' 1 million 
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VIET NAM AND SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Tn brief, the present Vietnamese strategy for resolving the guer- 
rilla conflict is threefold. In the first place the plan calls. for a major 
effort to win to the side of the Government the non-Vietnamese tribal 
montagnards. The emphasis in this aspect of the plan is on resettle- 
ment and intensified social services and. in addition, the tribal people 
are being trained and equipped for seli-defense. If this objective is 
achieved it would serve to render extremely hazardous major supply 
lines of the guerrillas from the north. The second aspect of the plan 
involves the additional U-S. military assistance and support which is 
expected to enable the regular Vietnamese forces to seize the initiative 
and place the guerrillas on the run-before they can hit, thus reversing 
the order whicn has heretofore largely prevailed in south Viet Nam. 

Finally, the plan calls for a major regrouping of the rural Viet- 
namese population into so-called strategic hamlets, a kind of fortified 
center, aeiended largely by the inhabitants themselves. It is hoped 
that this regroupment will deny to the guerrillas the ability to extort 
or cajole support from the peasants. The hamlets are also expected 
to serve as a funnel through which the U.S. aid supported programs 
of development can reach the rural populace. In this fashion and 
by the introduction of democratic practices of self-government in the 
villages, it is hoped that the great bulk of the Vietnamese people will 
be won to the active support of the Republic. 

The new strategic plan has been in operation for about a year. 
During that time about 4,000 of the planned 11,200 strategic hamlets 
have been constructed. Considerable progress has apparently been 
made in developing friendly contact with the montagnards. The 
Vietnamese armed forces and other defense elements, greatly 
strengthened by new equipment — notably helicopters — as well as by 
the additional support of the special U.S. forces, have been giving 
a better account of themselves than heretofore. 

Concluding comments 

Those who bear responsibility for directing operations under the 
new strategy are optimistic over the prospects for success. Indeed, 
success was predicted to the group almost without exception by re- 
sponsible Americans and Vietnamese, in terms of a year or two hence. 8 
The word “success” is not easy to define in a situation such as exists 
in south Viet Nam. T It would mean, at the least, reduction of the 
guerrillas to the point where they would no longer be a serious threat 
to the stability of the Republic. If that point is reached, road and 
rail communications woula once again become reasonably safe. Local 
officials would no longer live in constant fear of assassination. Rice 
and other major commodities would again move in volume to the 
cities. Development throughout the nation would be feasible. In 
short, the situation in south Viet Nam would become roughly similar 
to that which eventually emerged in Malaya, and it is significant that 
a good deal of the present planning in south Viet Nam is based upon 
the Malayan experience. 

While such a situation would fall far short of the development 
of a ‘‘bastion” in south Viet Nam, as the objective has been described 


P More recent estimates as, for example, that of Adm. Harry Felt on Jan. 80, 1968, 
speak in terms of 8 years. 

f Admiral Felt defines victory as government control of at least 90 percent of the rural 
population. 
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VIET NAM AND SOUTHEAST ASIA 7 

VktN?i n ’ 5® ade< W ate to survival of free 

tt c ,r ^. 0U J d not necessarily permit any great reduction in 

U.S. aid to the Vietnamese Government for some years but it would 

Amt?’ a i° W f ° r a substantial reduction in the direct support which 
American forces are now providing to Vietnamese defense 

(jreat weight must be given to the views of those who have direct 
responsibility in the conduct of the new strategy. But even if suc- 

V nV1S10ne \ m i the ^ describedabove, experience in 

JS g0U? f ba i? at W a decade ^uunends cautfon k? pr£ 
dieting its rapid achievement. The new strategy is not entirely new 

Elements of it have appeared over the-past decide or more in various 

unsuccessful plans for resolving the guerrilla problem in Viet Nam. 

What makes it new, perhaps, is that these elements have been inter- 

cohSe^Ttfe^wh^' 111 Mal T? ““^guerrilla tactics “to a 
Unfed sS2 h h 35 Supported mor ® heavily than ever by the 

. ^ fc ™ e ’ experience under the plan does not appear adequate 

for drawing the kmdof optimistic conclusions with respect to it which 
have been drawn. The reported number of Vietcongcasualties has 
S^ upbut, so too, has the estimated total of activ^Vietcong guer- 
-;? 6re are indications of improvements m the security of travel 
and m the movement of nee and other commodities through the 
countryside, but they are not yet conclusive. The newly strengthened 
armed services of the Republic, supported by U.S. forcL havfsoorS 

victories, hut the Vietoong have recency shown a ca- 
pacity to devise new tactics to counter the increased mobility and fire- 
power of the Government’s forces. Most frequently pointed to, hS 

ThS T nmg °T rnonta & nar ds to tL Government 

X® ™ u \f. ^ an achievement of great importance in terms of its 
effect on Vietcong supply lines from north to south through the west- 

but there are other supply lines by land and by sea. 
Moreover, the winning over of these scattered and quite primitive 
tribal peoples who, incidentally, were also won over i^Laos^is not to 
be confused with the winning over of the Vietnamese peasants The 

th£o? £ ^ 6 li- °,f 7ieta “y se “ “ d ~»nti7s?de,?ot 

those of the relatively small group of montagnards, will ultimately 
determine . the future of the Republic and its Government. 

•'b® _ Vietnamese peasant, of course, that the “strategic 
hamlet concept is primarily concerned. The concept is based onthe 
assumptions that the Vietcong are sustained by the rural populace 

fear i and m part ’ because the peasants are n?t aware 
°ff tb !i^ 1I>enor socla |’ foonomic, and political advantages which are 
offered by support of the Government and participati<rnin its proo- 
fs; at* tLe M^PtioTU) successful military 

action within the dimensions of the present effort is conceivable within 

the foreseeable future. But even to give an initial military victory 

meaning will require a massive job of social engineering In the be^ 

of circumstances, outside aid in very substantiafrize^S be 

for many years. However large such aid may be it will not 

wiOiout a great mobilization of selfless Vietname^ lelderahip k^H 
parts of the country and at all levels. leaaeremp in ail 

It is in this area that criticism and doubt of the new strategy finds 
most persistent expression. And it is not a service to the pgpkof 
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Viet Nam or to this Nation to ignore or to make light of the existence 
of this criticism and doubt. The fact must be faced that the practices 
of political organization which have been relied upon most heavily 
to date in south Viet Nam are, in many respects, authoritarian. While 
the plans for the strategic hamlets are cast in a democratic molcl, it 
is by no means certain at this point how they shall evolve in practice. 
The evolution of the practices of the Central Government, to date, are 
not reassuring in this connection. ' 

There are, to be sure, extenuating circumstances in. Viet Nam which 
counsel great patience. The situation which was inherited by the 
Republic in 1955 was one of great" corruption, repression, and divi- 
siveness. Apart from the relatively peaceful period 1955-58, more- 
over, there nave been continuous guerrilla pressures designed to 
weaken the Government and bring about its collapse. In spite of the 
difficulties some significant political, economic, and social reforms 
have been essayed ever the years. Indeed, the basic political form of 
the central government is democratic. 

When that has been said, however, it is also necessary to note.that 
present political practices in Viet Nam do not appear to be mobilizing 
the potential capacities for able and self-sacrificing leadership on a 
substantial scale. Yet, such a mobilization is essential^for the success 
of the new strategy and, hence, the survival of south Viet Nam and of 
freedom within Viet Nam. 

It is most disturbing to find that after 7 years of the Republic, south 
Viet Nam appears less, not more, stable than it was at the outset, that 
’it appears more removed from, rather than closer to, the achievement 
of popularly responsible and responsive government The pressures 
of the Vietcong guerrillas do not entirely explain this situation. In 
retrospect, the Government of Viet Nam and our policies, particularly 
in the design and administration of aid, must bear a substantial, a very 
substantial, share of the responsibility. _ ^ 

We are now reshaping the aid programs in a fashion which those 
responsible believe will make them of maximum utility. We have 
intensified our support of the Vietnamese armed forces in ways which 
those responsible oelieve will produce greater effectiveness in military 
operations. This intensification, however, inevitably has carried u s 
to the start of the road which leads to the point at which the conflict 
in Viet Nam could become of greater concern and greater respon- 
sibility to the United States than it is to the Government and people 
of south Viet Nam. In present circumstances, pursuit of that course 
could involve an expenditure of American lives. and resources on a 
scale which would Dear little relationship to. the interests of the 
United States or, indeed, to the interests of the people of Viet Nam. 

If we are to avoid that course it must be clear to ourselves as well 
as to the Vietnamese where the primary ‘responsibility lies in this 
situation. It must rest, as it has rested, with the Vietnamese Govern- 
ment and people. What further effort may be needed for the survival 
of the Republic of Viet Nam in present circumstances must come from 
that source. If it is not forthcoming, the United^States can reduce its 
commitment or abandon it entirely, but there is no interest of the 
United States in Viet. Nam which would justify, in present circum- 
stances, the conversion of the war in that country primarily into an 
American wax, to be fought primarily with American lives. It is 
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the frequent contention of Communist propaganda that such is already 
the case. It should remain the fact that the war in Viet Nam is not an 
American war in present circumstances. The words, “in present 
circumstances,” are reiterated lest they be overlookedoy those who 
may assume that there are no circumstances in which American inter- 
ests might require even greater efforts in Southeast Asia than those 
which we are now making. 

3. LAOS 

Background 

In contrast to Viet Nam, policies since 1961 have involved a light- 
ening of commitment in Laos. As irrViet Nam, the United States 
began to supply aid to Laos about a decade ago. In the early years, 
this burden was shared with the French. One aid went to a gov- 
ernment headed by the then Prime Minister Souvanna Phouma 
whose internal policy succeeded in bringing about partial integra- 
tion of the dissident Pathet Lao political • faction headed by his 
half brother Prince Souphanouvong. Various U.S. aid and other 
activities increased in the kingdom. At the same time the French 
role declined. Once again, an internal political divisiveness ap- 
peared. Souranna Phouma was compelled to withdraw from the 
Govern meiy There followed the coups and countercoups of 
1959-60 which ended with an anti-Communist military government in 
control in the administrative capital of Vientiane. Its position^ how- 
ever, was challenged by two other factions, the Pathet Lao looking to 
the Vietminh of North Viet Nam for support and by a group under a 
U.S. trained military officer, Kong Le, which advocated tne return 
of Souvanna Phouma to the Government. By that time, U.S. agencies 
had assumed almost total responsibility for outside assistance to the 
military government in power in Vientiane. 

The UjS. invoT/vement 

The growth in U.S. personnel in Laos and the overall cost of mili- 
tary and other aid to tnat country is indicative of the rapid engross- 
ment of the United States in internal Laotian affairs. From a total 
of two American officials permanently stationed in alL of Laos in 
1953, 8 the number of U.S. personnel rose to 850 at its height in 1961, 
a total which has now declined to 250. Through the years 1955-62, 
the United States provided over $450 million m aid of all kinds to 
Laos. 

In relation to the size and nature of the country this aid effort has 
been more intense than anywhere else in the world. Laos has only 2.5 
million inhabitants, most of whom live in scattered and primitive vil- 
lages. The land is located in one of the most remote regions of Asia 
and is largely covered with inaccessible jungle. A decade ago, politi- 
cal leadership on a national scale was nonexistent. Politics centered 
on the small group of intellectuals in the administrative capital of 
Vientiane, witn ramifications reaching to the Royal Court in Luang 
Prabang. In 1953. the Laotian Army had two battalions in process 
of formation, less titan a thousand men in all. There were also several 


• la that year, the U.S. mission in Saigon vaa accredited for all three Indochinese 
states — Viet Nam, Cambodia, and Laos— and the U.S. Minister in Saigon paid only 
occasional visits to what was then a small legation in Vientiane. 
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hundred Pathet Lao dissidents under arms in the northeast. Outside 
its immediate neighbors and France, the existence of the Kingdom oi 
Laos as a political entity was almost totally unknown abroad. 

Yet scarcely a decade later, 100.000 Laotians were bearing arms. 
There were three major military tactions engaged in conflict. The 
peaceful little Buddhist kingdom had become both a mirror reflecting 
theprincipal ideological stresses of our times and a bloody setting tor 
international competition and intrigue on a massive scale, t he tran- 
sition had gone so far by the spring of 1961 that this Nation^ was 
compelled to consider seriously the possibility of a major ana direct 
military involvement of U.S. forces_in Laos, with overtones not unlike 

those of the Korean conflict. . . . . _■ . 

There were, however, different characteristics in the Laotian situa- 
tion which held some promise that a satisfactory solution to the prob- 
lem could be achievea through negotiations. An international con- 
ference of 14 nations was convened in Geneva on the Laotian question 
in an effort to find a peaceful solution along lines which had long 
been advocated by Cambodia. Fourteen months later on July 23, 
1962, an agreement was signed bv the participating nations and a 
measure of peace returned to the embattled king dom. 

The current situation 

The signatories of the Geneva accord of 1962 pledged themselves 
to respect the neutrality of Laos and not to interfere in its internal 
affairs. In addition, they promised to withdraw such military forces 
as they had in Laos and not to use the territory of Laos for interfer- 
ence in the internal affairs of other countries. , , , 

Concomitant with the Geneva agreement, the leaders of the three 
principal Laotian political factions agreed to establish a unified gov- 
emmedf and administration under the King. The key figures in 
latter settlement were Prince Souvanna Phouma who, having served 
as the first Prime Minister of an independent Laos, became Prime 
Minister once again in the provisional government. He Was joined 
in the new government by Prince Soupnanouvong, his half ro er 
and the leader of the northern dissidents and by Gem Phoumi 
Nosavan, leader of a southern faction who had had close ties witn 

Thailand and U.S. executive agencies. T 

It is too soon to judge the efficacy of the international and Laotian 
accords which have been introduced into the situation. ^Insofar as 
the larger powers are concerned, U.S. forces have been withdrawn in 
keeping with the agreement. On the basis of available inf ormation, 
there are neither Soviet Russian nor Chinese ifowsm Laos in .viola- 
tion of the agreement. But there is every likelihood that Yietmmh 
forces are still present among the Pathet Lao, and there are allegations 
that f oreign elements are also active in other military factions. 

Responsibility for determining that all foreign forces have been 
withdrawn from Laos rests with an International Control Commis- 
sion. But this group of Indians, Canadians, and Boles has yet to 
carry out the responsibility, largely because of disagreement among 

the factions within the provisional government. _ 

This is but one example of the difficulties besetting the goyermne t 
of Prime Minister Souvanna Phouma, which operates on the prin- 
ciple of unanimity of the three factions on matters of significance. 
There are many others. In particular, there is the problem of mili- 
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tarr demobilization. An agreement in principle has been reached to 
reduce the total of more than 100,000 men under arms in Laos to a 
national force of 30,000 and a police force of 6,000 drawn equally 
from the three major factions. As of the time of our visit, however, 
the agreement was still awaiting action. There have also been 
sporadic violations of the cease fire directed especially at Meo tribes 

* •» • *r» t-i j. T i. -V? ^ J i- * — + A "n A m fln r* Q Ti nJLVA 


at the request of the Prime Minister. 

Present UjS. ‘policies 

It is the policy of the.United States, as expressed by the President, 
to support fully both the Geneva agreement of 1962 and the efforts of 
Prime Minister Souvanna to establish a unified government in Laos. 
In keeping with t.he Geneva accords, the United States has already 
withdrawn its military aid mission personnel of 650 as well as 400 

Filipino contract technicians. . 

At the same time, and at the request of the Prime Minister,- the 
United States is supplying maintenance material to the armed forces 
under the control of General Phoumi and those responsive to Souvanna 
Phouma and has offered to assist in the orderly demobilization of the 
military when it becomes feasible. The United States is also con- 
tinuing economic help to the Laotian Government, but the program is 
shifting from aid designed, to permit the economy to sustain large 
military burdens to aid designed, essentially to help in reconstruction 
and development, with stress on education. - . 

In effect, U.S. Laotian policy is now acting to extricate this 
Nation in an orderly fashion from the position of virtually sole 
outside support of the Government of Laos. A substantial reduction 
in the cost of Laotian policy has already been achieved by the with- 
drawal of the military aid mission. Aid going toLaos, moreover, has 
been reduced from a peak annual level of $73 million m 1962 to the 

Pr Whfle e thfs°reduction has been taking place, both France and Britain 
have agreed to share in new programs of economic reconstruction and 
development. So far, however, the French have been reluctant to 
assume any increase in responsibilities for military aid although 
France is the only power permitted by the Geneva accords to mam- 

tain military personnel in Laos. . „ , ,v _ . 

The Soviet Union is also providing economic assistance to the pro- 
visional government, largely through a new commercial payments 
agreement. The [Russians have also given Laos 10 aircraft for trans 
port purposes. They have offered to build a hospital and a radio sta- 
tion and to provide credit for the construction of a large hydroelectric 

station.® 

Concluding Comments _ .... , 

Solution to the Laotian problem along the lines of international 
neutralization and national unification would be immensely difficult to 
achieve in the best of circumstances. Geographic and cultural factors 

participants is in. progress. 
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in the situation are such as to encourage internal political fragmenta- 
tion, and the sense of Laotian nationality is not widely developed 
among the populace At the same time, ideological and predatorw 
forces from without have historically tended to press in, as wedgel 

lIf> ° j-« e r 'u£ 10n ln Lie little kingdom is located. To these obvi- 

ous difficulties must be added lingering personal suspicions among the 
Laotian leaders, growing out of the experiences of the past. 
" hat . the outcome of the attempted solution will be is still very 
uncertain. Much hinges on the perserverance of Prince Souvarma 
rthouma, who as Prime Minister, has undertaken the principal respon- 
sibility. Alone among the present leaders he enjoys a stature which 
is larger than any faction. Much depends, too, on the willingness of 
h ranee to play a significant part in providing disinterested assistance 
a ong with other outside nations. The tenuous peace, moreover, can 
be jeopardized if there is continued use of the facility which Laos 

offers for the transshipment of supplies from north Viet Nam to the 
guerrillas m the south. 

At this point, half year after the conclusion of the agreement, it 
°®. counted an achievement that the military conflict remains 
substantially in abeyance. There have been, as noted, sporadic and 
isolated outbreaks of hostility. In general, however, the cease fire 
has held Moreover, major outside powers— notably the United 

Sfvfltpc nnn the 1 • * _ . i J 


Phouma ® w j. ^ j. iuig OUU V LLIUia. 

. the other hand until the removal of all foreign forces from Laos 
is ascertained, until the authority of the unified government is gener- 
ally accepted throughout the country, until the military forces are 
reduced and unified, the situation is bound to continue to hang in pre- 
carious balance. Attempts by either an outside nation or a faction 
within Laos to take advantage of the delicate transition could readily 
upset the situation,, and might well bring about the abandonment of 
the effort at unification by Souvanna Phouma. 

From the point of view of the United States, the situation is im- 
proved over that which prevailed when the Geneva Conference con- 
vened m 1961. At that time it was evident that only military 

intervention hv SV.ATH Lw T r O _ * 
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offered the hope of preventing further deterioration in the position of 
the Vientiane Government.™ The Geneva Conference interposed a 
cease fire at that point, and the accords to which it led helped to fore- 
stall a deepening of U.S. involvement. At least the prospect now 
exists for a, peaceful solution and that alone has already permitted a 
reduction in Doth aid costs and numbers of U.S. personnel in Laos. 

4. OTHER SOUTHEAST ASIAN NATIONS 

Outside Laos and Viet Nam, the United. States has commitments of 
varying depth with respect to the other countries of Southeast Asia. 
The ties range from those of intimate alliance with the Philippines and 

^£^** n £iL»^ e:re ***** 0111 y Thailand was prepared to uae troops In 
sipnlflcant numbers. The Philippines and other non-Asian members also offered small 

SSSgg on u s! Si” ° f ^ halW 1116 Phlllpplnee, Inljy 
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to a lesser extent with Thailand to what might be termed friendly but 
^ sen ^-^ rout . uie relations with Malaya and Burma. Relations with 

ar6 *2 f n 1 1 . n ^ nn ® dia( ? in which U.S. aid is still a 

factor but on© of declining significance. 11 

Cambodia, 

Cambodia has developed into one of the most stable and progressive 
imtions m Southeast Asia. Apart from difficulties on its border with 
I hail and and Viet Nam, the kingdom enjoys complete peace and has 
registereda remarkable degree of economic and social progress in a 
decade. The leadership of Pnnce Sihanouk has been a key factor in 
this achievement Abdicating the throne" in order to participate ac- 
tively in political affairs, the Prince has led the kingdom with an un- 
aerstandiniy nf hiQ 'npnT\lo mifk ^^,,1 j.j- .11 ° i • 


independence and equality 


F rench. 


expanded and now encompass all of the major powers, Communist 
and non-Commimist. _ In international circles. Cambodia has come 
to occupy an_ influential role among the smaller nations and was a 
prime mover m the convening of the Geneva Conference on Laos. 


tries, including Soviet Russia and Commurirt China.' fte United 
btates has provided over $300 million in assistance from 1955 to 1962. 

.But the level has been declining, with Cambodian encouragement and 
concurrence. 12 6 

. In spite of this assistance, however, Cambodian-United States rela- 
tionships have encountered repeated difficulties from the outset. In 
retrospect, many of these difficulties appear superficial and avoidable. 
Whatever the difficulties, there is not and can hardly be any legitimate 
basis for a direct conflict with this remote Asian kingdom. There are 
on the other hand, possibilities for deepening cultural and economic 


. % , * .O — — Sr Lr.i nil- 

nation of these programs, not in chaos but in a transition to an endur- 
mg relationship of mutual respect and mutual advantage. Finally, 
Cambodia s existenc© as an independent nation at peace with all of the 
great powers is of exemplary value if there is ever to be a durable and 
peaceful solution to the basic problems of Southeast Asia. 

It would appear very much in order for the United States to make 
every effort to understand the position of the Cambodians and to use 
its good offices m every practicable way to encourage settlement of the 
border difficulties with Thailand and Viet Nam. Our military aid to 
these countries is undoubtedly a factor in exacerbating Cambodian 
fears and, hence, has intensified the difficulties which have character- 
ised United States-Cambodian relations. However they may appear 
to us, these fears are very real to the Cambodians and exert a powerful 
influence on the course of its policies which of late have tended toward 
an extreme neutralism. . 


” Indonesia was not Tfsited during the coarse of the mission. 
tennfoISon 3' mUltery ali* 10 ** 8 *“ ouk * tated tiat he Prepared for the complete 
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As noted, there has already been a decline in the level of one-sided 
U.S. aid to Cambodia and apparently, the Government of that country 
desires a continuance of this process. We should seek to meet this 
desire in an orderly fashion. At the same time, far greater emphasis 
should be placed on expanding more mutual relationships. Educa- 


tional and other exchanges ana the promotion of tourism, for exam- 
ple, can be of great value in this connection. The possibilities of 
stimulating investment and enlarged trade should also be fully ex- 
plored. It would appear greatly in our interest to make every rea- 
sonable effort to encourage a transition from what has been a stormy 
and one-sided aid relationship to a new relationship of greater under- 
standing and mutuality. 

Thailand 

In Thailand, as in Cambodia, there also exists the possibility for an 
effective evolution of relationships toward a more mutual basis. The 
setting for this evolution, however, differs considerably. Thailand 
is an ally in SEATO and less than a year ago, the United States 
landed combat forces of 5,000 men in that country when the conflict 
in neighboring Laos threatened to spill over. 

The United States is presently committed to the defense of Thai- 
land against outside aggression and is involved indirectly through 
various aid and other activities in supporting the present Government 
against internal subversion. U.S. aid has borne the principal cost 
of equipping modem forces of over 130.000 men in the Thai armed 
services and 30,000 militarized police. U.S. eoonomic aid has been a 
major factor in the very considerable economic development which 
has ensued in recent years. 


to grow beyond the elementary stages into more advanced forms oi 
moaem development. Private foreign investment is coming into the 
country from Japan and Western Europe as well as from the United 
States. 

Economic development is uneven and its effects are still only slightly 
felt by the 80 percent of the population which lives on the land. 
Nevertheless, it is an expanding process which is fanning out from 
Bangkok, with encouragement from the Government. 

There are no immediate discernible threats to this progress. How- 
ever, it should be noted that institutions of political change in Thai- 
land have not been firmly _ established. 13 Moreover, the northeast 
area area of the country which contains about one-third of the pop- 
ulation is vulnerable to infiltration by militant political opposition 
inasmuch as its populace is extremely poor and has traditionally been 
isolated from the Central Government. 

As noted, the United States has borne the bulk of the cost of equip- 
ping the Thai armed forces. In the period 1951-62, a total of almost 
$450 million in military aid was provided We have also supplied 
economic aid to Thailand of almost $300 million during the same 

M The present GoTeraxnent and predecessors have come to power bj coups d’etat These 
coops have been, on the whole, auick and bloodless, but they do result In temporary and 
depressing confusion and can lead to new orientation of policj 
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£fore recently, h™veverf fncre^inffTmnhf 1 * ^?. 06 I* 5 ° n a gTant basis - 

The International Bank h ^ f teraational participation. 
Germany has made si^iSS 1^°' undertakings and 
rated aid effort is expected to Z,' JZ. , h n “ r * uture ’ a coor di- 

Assistance Committee which indudes^S United 

European countries, and Japan bl tates > Western 

^aiknt r o?tu^r r a d re1rbfen^° n ° f & S0UrC6S ° f Stance to. 

■what has heretofore’ been almrwf ®° ura £®^> inasmuch as they reduce 
It should be noted however "^t/ complete dependence on U.S. aid. 

part those which promke tnnSw 6 f neW ef l° rts are for the most 
hulk of U.S. aid to Thailand oTw tf™ 5 1° ^ partlci P ants - The 
for defense or defense-related mirnncpcf^ has been grant assistance 

land’s^^le^economdc^itu'^io^it^^^d^ outei<fe U finSioB and°S"ai- 

fi?n to «£r -odd 

is, is trade, JvestaLt,' d 

pansion should be> • exchange. Certainly, such ex- 

Should be noted in this connection Jt 

mg, apparently wif-h wiA* Q * Lne 1 Corps is no^v operat- 

This is essentially a mutual a PP rov al in Thailand. 
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ture in BunSa bTif if i d progTa! ° and administrative struc- 

Indeed, Burma’s anxietv of In i A f n « U • aid S rou P m Burma, 
with resnect to the orolh _ , d ‘ ? re to a position of nonalinement 
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Fulbright program CUrtaiIed educational exchanges under the 
Burma’s position in Southeast Asia is a Drecarinne on* Tf e!*. 
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of a poorly demarcated common boundary of 1^00 miles although 
Sis pSm apparently has now been resolved to the satisfaction of 

B StLs with the United States while correct are subject to 
periodic strains. At the root of the d^cult^ apparently are the 
cleep-seated Burmese fears of excessive foreign mfluenca The* fears 
have a historic basis as well as a contemporary rationale in ™wot 
the effort which the nation is making to remain on a course of non- 

^ The United States has not been alone in evoking these fears. The 
Soviet Union and other nations, from time to time, have stimulated 
them It is significant that Burma is apparently more inclined to 
rn, . smaliSuntiT such >3 Israel for technical personnel to assist 

in modernization than to the larger powers.. 

Certainly, there is nothing in U.S. policies, and there ought not to 
be anything in their administration to stimulate Burmese fears o 
excessive foreign influence. In view of the existence of this attitude, 
it Wortunate^that the United States does not have an aid program 
in operation in Burma. It is obvious that a large group of Americans 
Evolved in many aspects of Burma’s inner situation would 

probably intensify the almost obsessive concern ^ lth , f YSitv^f ste- 
Indeed, there is even a serious question as to the advi^bi y 
tioniny a U-S- aid representative m Burma as is now the case. _ ±i 
presence would appear to be superfluous and may actually contribute 
wTfrroneous repression that this Nation is eager to resume a 
iSSrSm that country. Such residual or occasional aid 
matters as may require attention should arise only at Burmese nii ia- 
dve and^ly Sy can be handled either by. the economics counselor 
of the U.S. Embassy in Rangoon or in Washington through the Bur- 

m There" 1 i^much to be said for encouraging the expansion of relation- 
ships of mutual advantage with Burma, as with other nations. Possi 
billies for enlarged commerce and cultural contacts on a mutual bas 
should be thoroughly explored, provided, of course, the Burmese are 
so inclined. The stress, however, ought to be on the concept of mutu- 
alitv in which aid in a one-sided pattern has no applicability. 

& immediate problems which Burma faces are essentially m- 

i rm 4-^.vr i/-. nno f i mmPTl QA Ti fl tlirbl Wealth 6CO“ 


fit from this wealtn wnai is neeueu, ucjvnu ~ ' 

is an end to the tendencies toward regional fragmentation and 
development of institutions of orderly political change. Certaudy it 
is in order for the United States to be sympathetic to efforts to solve 
IhSe problems which have been in the forefront of Burmese affairs 
AVer «Fnce the British withdrawal a decade and a half ago. But it is 
hlrdlv S order for the U.S. Govrenment or its agents to become 
deeply enmeshed through aid programs or other such activities m 

what is wholly a Burmese problem. 

"X 0D Jn«pr£f ’chln^^o^S 

border with India. 
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Malaya 

The same general principle of strict noninvolvement which is in- 
dicated as a sound basis for U.S. policies on Burma would appear also 
to apply to the emerging Malaysian Federation of Malaya, Singapore, 
Brunei, Sarawak, and North Borneo. There has been, as noted, a 
serious outbreak of violence in Brunei in connection with this transi- 
tion. Moreover, since a number of groups ? conscious of racial or 
tribal separativeness, will have to be joined m the Federation, other 
inner resistances may well develop. There are also international re- 
percussions with respect to the proposed Federation. Already a seri- 
ous strain has developed in MalayariTndonesian relations and there 
have been disagreements between the United Kingdom and the 
Philippines. 

Regardless of what may develop, it would seem to be desirable for 
the United States to make every effort to continue to maintain the 
position of noninvolved cordiality which has characterized our rela- 
tions with Malaya since that nation achieved independence in 1957. 
There are U.S. -Malayan commercial ties, mainly involving raw ma- 
terials which are of great value to both countries. A U.S. Peace 
Corps unit is now functioning in Malaya. But there is no aid 
mission in the usual form. Ivor does there exist any rationale 
for such a .mission from the United States to the emergent 
Malaysia^ Federation. There are already substantial supplies of 
modern skills and capital available in Malaya, in Singapore, and else- 
where in the proposed Federation. What might be needed in addition 
can surely be drawn from other nations of the British Commonwealth, 
notably from the United Kingdom which retains an immensely im- 
portant economic position in allparts of the proposed Federation. To 
be sure, there may be developmental undertakings in the region of 
tangible and mutual benefit to participants and the United States 
might find advantage in joining in such undertakings. But in Malaya 
or m an emergent of Malaysia there can be no justification for the kind 
of one-sided aid involvement which has appeared elsewhere in South- 
east Asia. Nor can there be any point in direct involvement in the 
political complications which are developing in connection with the 
formation of the Federation. To the extent that these complications 
may involve nonregional nations, they would appear to involve, in 
the first instance, the Commonwealth nations and beyond it, the United 
Nations. If there is any responsibility at all devolving on the United 
States in this situation, it is a derivative responsibility arising from 
our membership in the United Nations and it should be discharged 
solely in our capacity as one nation among many in that body. 

The Philippine# 

Our relationship with the Philippines has been and remains of key 
importance to the United States in the Southeast Asian region. It 
is a relationship of more than half a century. It is a relationship 
which has evolved through deep and manifold experiences. The 
preservation of this relationship is of fundamental importance in 
terms of the security of both countries, in terms of mutual^ economic 
advantages and in terms of the cultural bridge which it provides in the 
Western Pacific. 
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The United States has a treaty of mutual de£ «ff i 'S itl ! 0 t *!L P i S e 
pines* which includes fusion *•*££»* are >» 

the iS.-Phillippme trade agreement, g g in ® ^ tmen ts are very heavy 
of both countries, with the resu • • tra<le of that country is 

in the Philippines and aiaP S® there has long been a considerable 

with the United States. CdtaraUy, t ^eha^o g & c(>ntribution in 
interchange of national, wt ^presently functioning through- 

tlie other country. Moreo e > tykpeace Corps. It is concerned 
out the islands, the l^k^stanffirds of English teaching. In the 
primarily with keeping up A philin'Dines friendship is.being 

process, however, *32 SSs are that the Corps 

reaffirmed m many helpful e ^ a y s ^ r t ^ h out the islands. . 

is gaining enthusiastic accepta n in the Plnlippmes. 

The democratic process ^ • f a two-party system is the 

Change via the baUot box on xu^kthere is stil/considerable resort 
prevailing political pa • norticularlv on the island of Luzon, 

postwar Huk “ii encouraging. Stand- 
The economic situation m an d the prospects 

ards of living are among the h^hest in thenar , Fo ^ign ex- 

are for Jm t£^e<Srd low of 1961. The 

change restrictions, and its growth has been 

•economy has been Sreedo^^ 3^ h intcrnft i measures and the en- 

stimulated by t|ie Go : nvestfnen tT Industrial production, in par- 
couragement of forem? n ]fhas long been the case, the principal 
ticular, is rising . e fQ ^ found in rural areas.- 

economic and socml problerris a satisfactory at this time. 

Our reluttons w* Migm^emost & ^ ^ 

But even as .the rel P tio „ s hips will not remain . static, 

be anticipated that tnese « r crowing m the islands 

National consciousness and co hesi ' entss a gr ° owth ^vill in- 

al0 ng with the gnomic JrrJfand there may 

evitably lead to ch “i^pSSine foreign policies. . , . 

well be repercussions on Phlll P^ fn °? 0 n Ce ™ to this Nation in this 

There TbhaMe It KhTftrt. implicit in the enlightened pattern 

S our relationship with the Ph Pg^ntuiT, evolved through the 
from Spain at S veJSn eirt anTafter the tests of World 


m? n, reached the fuU political equ^yux p^^“p-“ es relationship 
mat i of fundamental concern imtto U.SrM.pgn« ^ ^ P 

is not change but that in t m , itua f and of equal benefit. 

Even if the relatiomfap is; seen “ *’? “S these will be 
edly be occasional dl ®e ul£ *f sueces^ully against the background 
ofThe^ndunngvalue of thespecial ti^wideh has long linked the two 
nations. , : : ■ 
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5. COXCLUDI.NO COMMENTS 

This report does not deal with U.S.-Communist Chinese relations. 
Yet these relations are the basic factor in our present deep involve- 
ment in Southeast Asia. It was the hostility of China in Korea 
which first projected the United States in depth— via aid programs— 
into Indochina. It is Chinese hostility which evokes the continued 
flow of the bulk of U-S. aid and other activity into Southeast Asia. 

It is Chinese hostility which underlies the U-S- treaty commitment 
to SEATO. In short, we are involved in Southeast Asia prepon- 
derantly because of the implications of a Chinese hostility to the 
vrhole structure of our own security in the Pacific a hostility wincn 
at this time is of unfathomable depth and uncertain duration. 

To be sure, there are other factors which contribute, perhaps un- 
duly, to the. U.S. involvement in Southeast Asia. It should be noted, 
for example, that there is the reluctance of friendly nations to a p sum ® 
a fair share of the more burdensome forms of aid to the small a.na 
weak states of the region in order that they may make the transition 
to a stable independence. It should also be noted, m all frankness, 
that our own bureaucratic tendencies to act in uniform and enlarging 
patterns have resulted in an expansion of the U.S. commitment m some 
places to an extent which would appear to bear only the remotest- 
relationship to what is essential or even desirable m terms ot U.S. 

m There would appear to be little that can be done about. Chinese 
hostility at this time. But in connection with the other factors m 
the U.S. involvement in Southeast Asia, some changes may be prac- 
ticable, changes which could result in sayings m cost wthout dom 
violence to U.S. interests in the region. Certainly the United States 
should make every effort to encourage a wider participation of other- 
free nations in aid to the region, and~not. merely aid m the newe 
patterns such as consortium-type loans which promise tangible re 
to the donors. More important would be a wider participation m 
those programs such as military assistance or economic grants w 
however much they may involve an intangible long-range return to 
world freedom are presently burdens carried preponderantly by the 
United States. There are, in all frankness, few indications that 
exhortatory efforts by the United States to produce a greater aid effort 
on the part of others are likely to prove fruitful. For m the last 
analysis^ if the United States is willing to bear the preponderant 
burdens of freedom in Southeast Asia, out of conceni wrth Chinese 
hostility, communism, or whatever, the likelihood is that oUer free 
nations will not be overly inclined to deny us the privilege, 
are to bargain effectively in this matter, therefore, there must be, first, 
a thorough reassessment of our own overall security requirements on 
the Southeast Asian mainland, a realistic reassessment of what is 
essential what may be desirable, and what may be superfluous. Th 
™p is inclined to believe . that it is not impossible that such an 
assessment will show that national security needs may be met ade- 
quately without the further extension of the U-S. commitment, nota- 
ry programs and missions in the usual pattern, into any country 
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in Southeast Asia where they do not now function. Further, the 
group is of the belief that an orderly curtailment of such programs 
and missions in other countries where they now function need not pose 
a significant increase in the threat to our national security. Extreme 
caution, however, is indicated in this connection and, the discretion of 
what to do and when to do it must rest with the President. For, if 
the attempt is made to alter these programs via a congressional 
meat-ax cut of foreign aid to Southeast Asia it runs the nsk of not 
merely removing the fat but of cleaving a gap which will lav open 
the region to massive chaos and, hence, jeopardize the present Pacific 
structure of our- national security. 

* As noted at the outset, the basic stimulant to U.S. commitment in 
Southeast Asia is not to be found in the region at all. Rather, jt is to 
be found in the hostility which characterizes the relation with the 
Chinese mainland government and the dangerous implications of that 
continuing hostility to our long-range security. So jong as the hos- 
tility persists, any adjustment of policy involving a significant lower- 
ing of U.S. commitment or aid costs, if it is attempted at all as it has 
been attempted in Laos, is bound to carry a high degree of uncertainty. 
Indeed, the pattern of pressure on U-S. policy for the past decade has 
been to increase rather than decrease the commitment and the aid 
costs. 

It does not follow, however, that it is in the interests of the United 
States or that it enhances our national security to respond to this 
pressure in all circumstances and in every specific situation in South- 
east Asia. Nor does it automatically follow that an ever-deepening 
total involvement of the United States on the Southeast Asian main- 
land is the only way or, in all circumstances, the best way to deal with 
the implications of the Chinese hostility. 

Indeed, it is doubtful that it is the best wmy if our concern for the 
multilateral stake of free nations in Southeast Asia results in an 
indefinite continuance of the vast inequities which fall upon us in 
bearing the burdens of outside aid. It is doubtful that it is the best 
way in any Southeast Asian nation, if the responsibility for its inde- 

g endent survival were to come to rest more heavily with the United 
tates than with indigenous leadership because of the failure or in- 
adequacies of that leadership in meeting its own responsibilities to its 
people. 

To sum up. it would appear to us that in present circumstances the 
interests of the United States in Southeast Asia are best served by a 
policy which — 

1. Foregoes the extension of aid-programs in the usual pattern 
into any country of Southeast Asia in which they do not now 

operate; # ■ . 

2. Seeks the orderly reduction of grant-aid of all. kinds in 
countries where such programs operate; and assigns the functions 
of aid-mission directors (except in south Viet Nam) to the eco- 
* nomic counselors of the embassies wherever this practice does 
not now prevail ; 

3. Induces a more equitable contribution from other free na r 
tions to the costs of aiding'freedom in Southeast Asia; 
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4. Encourages vigorously everywhere throughout the region 
relationships of mutual advantage, particularly in commerce and 
in cultural and educational exchange; 

5. Provides vigorous support to the Geneva accord of 1962 and 
the effort of the present provisional government to bring about a 
satisfactory solution in Laos, a solution establishing a firm peace 
and permitting the continued reduction of our deep and costly 
commitment in that region; 

6. Helps to bring about internal peace in Viet Nam but main- 
tains, scrupulously, our advisory capacity, recognizing that the 
primary responsibility in all areas is Vietnamese; 

7- Measures effectiveness notUmly in terms of the policy’s gen- 
eral impact in stopping Communist aggression in Southeast Asia 
but also — 

( a) In terms of the social, economic, and political benefits 
which the policy helps bring to the ordinary people of the 
nations concerned, and 

(b) In terms of the cost and depth of the U.S. commit- 
ment in men and money to maintain that policy. 

i 

i 
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APPENDIX 


Letter From the President 

October 16. 1962. 

Hon. Mike Mansfield, 

U.S. Senate, Washington . D.C. . 

Dear Mike: As you know, the administration keeps our foreign 
relations under continuous review m an effort to insure the lug es 
decree of effectiveness of our foreign policies and the efficiency 
expenditures related to their administration. While have a in- 
stant flow of information through executive branch channels, it is 
useful to have a review of these matters through congressional eyes 

Mi ghT I *preva?i upon vou, therefore, to undertake to visit selected 
areas°of minor significance to U.S. policy, prior to the next Congress. 
I had in mind, particularly, Berlin and Vietnam and other nation 

in the southeast Asian region. It -would be ^th 

tn travel in the company of several Members of the Senate irom po 
parties and provide P me with such observations on these Situations 
and our policies and overseas administration as you and your col- 

leagues would care to make. ^ A Mpmhers 

f know that it has been a taxing session for you and other Members 

of the Senate. Nevertheless, if you see your way clear to comply 

with this request, please feel free to proceed at your leisure during 

die coming wels I should be happy to have the Departments of 

State and S Defense assist in every appropriate way m facilitating a 

Senate study of this kind. 

Sincerely, John F. Kenxt-dv. 
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